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HAVE YOU ANY BOOKS TO 
SPARE ? 


FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING IN OUR HOSPITALS 
When the joy and blessing a book gives to some sufferer lying perhaps for 


weeks in racking pain is realized there are few who will not’ be willing to 
spare some literature from their shelves, 


THE RED CROSS AND 
ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


(The Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P., G.B.E., Pres.) 


Aims at providing and maintaining a Library in every Naval, Military, 
and Civilian Hospital in the British Isles 


FREE OF ALL COST 
TO THE HOSPITAL 


The hospitals are at present supplied with a book a bed, but even on this 
conservative basis a vast number of books are required. 


WILL YOU HELP ? 


Send every book you can spare, ESPECIALLY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
not only to-day, but from time to time, to 


Dept. Q. BRITISH RED CROSS AND ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY, 


48 QUEEN’S GARDENS, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 
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Motes. 


MASSINGER AND ‘THE LAWS OF 
CANDY.’ 


THERE has been much discussion as to the 
authorship of ‘The Laws of Candy,’ which 
was first published in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher folio of 1647. 

In his paper on ‘ Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Massinger,’ published in the New Shakes- 
spere Society’s Transactions for 1880-6, Mr. 


Boyle declares that it should be excluded | 


from the works of any of these authors, 
finding in it no trace whatever of Massinger’s 
hand. Messrs. Fleay, Oliphant, and Bullen, 
however, all consider that it is largely his, 
assigning some small share in its composition 
to Fletcher. This consensus of opinion in no 
way influenced Mr. Boyle’s earlier view. In 
Englische Studien, vol. xviii. (1894), p.294, 
criticizing Mr. Oliphant’s pronouncement 
that the play is “ pretty equally divided 
between Massinger and Beaumont,” he 
declares : “‘ Massinger cannot for a moment 
be thought of as a reviser till his favourite 
expressions are brought forward,” and in his 
review of Fleay’s ‘ Biographical Chronicle 
cf the English Drama,’ published in the same 
volume of that periodical (xviii., 121), he is 
still more emphatic, affirming that “ there 


| is no trace of Massinger throughout the play, 
in language, metre, or characterization.” 

The study of Massinger’s style and voca- 
bulary is one to which Mr. Boyle devoted a 
vast amount of time and trouble, and his 
opinion is therefore not lightly to be dis- 
regarded. The value of his labours does not 
appear to me to have been sufficiently 
recognized. His “repetition test,’ as an 
aid to the determination of Massinger’s 
contributions to the plays written by him in 
co-operation with Fletcher and others, is 
simply invaluable. It is impossible to 
appreciate its importance merely by a casual 
examination of the extracts from the various 
plays, connected by cross-references, dis- 
played in the pages of Englische Studien 
and the New Shakespere Society's Tran- 
sactions. From such an examination the 
reader will gain but a poor idea of the value 
of the parallels cited. But if he will take 
some small part of the trouble that went to 
the collecting of them, and read Massinger’s 
plays for himself with a view to noting the 
character of the repetitions that they 
present, he will understand the importance 
that Mr. Boyle attaches to them, and he will 
understand also why it is that that critic 
refuses to admit the possibility of Massinger’s 
collaboration in, or revision of, ‘ The Laws 
of Candy’ in the absence of evidence that 
some of his ‘“‘ favourite expressions’ are to 
be found in the play. 

Now the fact is that there is such evidence 
to confirm the views of those who have, on 
esthetic (or metrical) grounds, assigned a 
substantial share in its composition to 
Massinger. How it is that this has escaped 
Mr. Boyle is a matter of some surprise for 
there are several of the ‘‘ Beaumont and 
Fletcher’ plays, portions of which he has 
rightly assigned to this dramatist—such, 
for instance, as ‘ The Honest Man’s Fortune ’ 
and ‘The Bloody Brother’—where the 
marks of Massinger’s hand are less apparent, 
in that they contain fewer connexions with 
his work elsewhere. It is probably because 
scarcely any of the repetitions here are of 
the stereotyped kind to be found in the plays 
written by him from about 1620 onwards, 
and that where we do find his characteristic 
sentiments or metaphors, they often show 
some slight variation from his usual phrasing. 
This seems to indicate that the play is not 
of a late date as Mr. Boyle supposes, but that 
it belongs to a comparatively early period of 
Massinger’s career, before he had acquired 
the stock of conventional metaphors, the 
habit of literal repetition, that renders his 





later work so easy of recognition. In my 








Rortgry | 


opinion Massinger’s part of this play cannot | 
possibly be later than 1617, and was more 

probably written two or three years before 

that date. Like Mr. Boyle, I am convinced 

that early work of Massinger’s is to be found 

in ‘Henry VIII.’ and ‘The Two Noble | 
Kinsmen,’ in spite of the fact that they 
contain comparatively few passages for which | 
close parallels of sentiment or phrasing are 
to be found in his later plays, and it is a 
notable circumstance that the text of ‘ The 
Laws of Candy’ has several points of con- 
nexion with that of ‘Henry VIII.’ The only 
other hypothesis that will account for the 
comparative lack of striking parallels be- | 
tween ‘ The Laws of Candy ’ and Massinger’s 
independent work is that it has been dras- 
tically revised by some other dramatist, and 
it is not easy to suppose that a reviser should 
so have altered the text as to have left 
scarcely a trace of the pronounced manner- 
isms of Massinger’s later plays. 

Mr. Boyle, as I have already stated, 
affirms that this play shows “no trace of 
Massinger in language, metre, or charac- 
terization.” In my opinion his hand is 
recognizable in all three. But it is the first 
that is the most important, and it is accord- 
ingly the language of the play which I shall 
here examine. I agree with Mr. Boyle that 
unless it can be shown that this is Massinger’s, 
it cannot be said that his authorship has been 
demonstrated. Attributions based merely 
on impressions, or even upon the application 
of metrical tests, have so frequently proved 
erroneous, that it is impossible to place any 
confidence in them. 

Act I.. se. i., is, I think, wholly Massinger’s. 
Two passages deserve particular notice, of 
which the first is in the second speech of 
Melitus, lines 6-9 :— 

....that great lady, 

Whose insolence, and never-yet-match’d pride, 

Can by no character be well express’d 

But in her only name, the proud Erota. 

Here, as Coleridge has remarked, 

“The poet intended no allusion to the word 
‘Erota’ itself; but says that her very name, 
‘ the proud Erota ’ became a character and adage ; 
as we say a Quixote or a Brutus: so to sayan 
‘ Erota ’ expressed female pride and insolence of 
beauty.” 

Similarly Hortensio in ‘ The Bashful Lover,’ 
III. iii., describes the daughter of the Duke 
of Mantua as :— 

....the excellence of nature, 

That is perfection in herself, and needs not 

Addition or epithet, rare Matilda. 
and in ‘ The Duke of Milan,’ IV. iii., Sforza 
speaks in the same strain of Marcelia :— 

Her goodness does disdain comparison, 
And, but herself, admits no parallel. 
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At the end of the scene a messenger brings 
word to Melitus and Gaspero that the Senate. 
is about to adjudicate upon the claims of 
Cassilanes and his son Antinous. Gaspero 
explains to Melitus the method prescribed by 
the laws of Candy to determine who, where 
there is more than one claimant, is to be the 
recipient of the honours which the State con- 
fers upon such of its subjects as have proved 
pre-eminent in valour, and, as they leave the 
stage together, he adds :— 

....aS we walk , 
I shall more fully inform you. 
This is a characteristic Massinger tag, though 
not quite in the form that we find it else- 
where in his plays, e.g., in ‘ The Unnatural 
Combat,’ V. i. :— 
As we walk, 
I'll tell thee more. 
and ‘ The Renegado,’ II. vi. :— 
As I walk, I'll tell you more. 
We find it again in ‘ Henry VIII.,’ IV. i. :— 
As I walk thither, 
Til tell ye more. 
and in ‘Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt’ 
(Bullen, ‘ Old Plays,’ ii. 219) :— 
As we sit, 
T'll yield you further reasons. 

In the second scene of this act, the marks 
of Massinger are so obvious and so abundant 
as to preclude any doubt of his sole author- 
ship. This is the scene of the quarrel between 
Cassilanes and his son. Fleay’s opinion that 
Massinger was chiefly responsible for the 
play on the ground of its resemblance to 
‘The Unnatural Combat’ is described as 
‘** fanciful’? by Prof. Schelling. But it is far 
from fanciful. It is not merely that there is 
in both plays a contention between a father 
and ason. There is a marked resemblance 
in the tone and spirit of the speeches of 
father and son in both plays, which cannot 
fail to strike any one who will read both at a 
sitting. We find the same rotund oratory, 
the same bombastic self-glorification in the 
speeches of Cassilanes as in those of the elder 
Malefort. And the sons address their 
fathers in the same kind of language. Both 
prelude their utterances with a reference to 
the obligations of the filial relationship, 
Antinous observing :— 

It were a sin against the piety 
Of filial duty, if I should forget 
The debt I owe my father on my knee. 
while young Malefort (‘ Unnatural Combat,’ 
II. i.) begins with :— 
As you are my father 


I bend my knee, and, uncompell’d, profess 
My life, and all that’s mine, to be your gift. 
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Antinous, in his next speech, continues in the 
same strain :— 
For proof that I acknowledge you the author 
Of giving me my birth, I have discharg’d 
A part of my obedience. 
with which we may compare the words of 
Giovanni to his tutor Charamonte in ‘ The 
Great Duke of Florence,’ I. i. :— 

-you have been to me 
A second PFs and may justly challenge 


As much penne: and pe RES as was due 
To him that gave me life. 
Note also that, in his reply to Antinous; 
Cassilanes speaks of his son’s “ giant-like ’ 
conceit. This adjective is Massinger’s. He 
has ‘“‘ giant-like ambition ”’ in ‘ The Picture,’ 
Y. iii., and again in ‘The Custom of the 
Country,’ IT. i., and ‘ The False One,’ V. iv. 
In the long oration of Cassilanes before the 
Senate we have a typical piece of Massinger 
rhetoric, which should be compared with 
Paris’s speech to the Senate in ‘ The Roman 
Actor,’ I. iii., and Sforza’s address to the 
Emperor in ‘The Duke of Milan,’ ITT. i. 
The following definite suggestions of Mas- 
singer’s hand may be noted here :— 
(1) ....were there pitch’d 
Another, and another field, like that 
Which, not yet three days since, this arm hath 
seatter’d 
....then the man 
That had a heart to think he could but follow 
(For equal me he should not) through the lanes 
Of danger and amazement, might in that, 
That only of but following me, be happy. 
The same metaphor will be found again in 
one of the Massinger scenes of ‘ The False 
One’ (V. iii.) where Cesar says to his 
soldiers :— 
...- follow 
The lane this sword makes for you. 
(2) Cassilanes dilates upon his prowess in 
the battlefield. When the enemy attacked, 
it was he who met them “ in the forefront of 
the armies ”’ :— 
I, I myself, 
Was he that first disrank’d their woods ‘of pikes. 
The phrase “a wood of pikes *’ occurs once 
more in ‘The Unnatural Combat,’ ITI. iii., 
where Belgarde, the neglected soldier, 
speaking of the armour that he wears, 
says :— 
This hath passed through 
A wood of pikes. 
(3) Cassilanes continues :— 
....as often 
As I lent blows, so often I gave wounds 
And every wound a death 
This is one of the passages that recalls the 
language of ‘Henry VIII.’ Lovell, in 
Act V., sc. i., of that play, speaking of the 





severity of the pain endured by the queen. 
in her confinement, uses the same hyper- 
bole :— 
.-..her sufferance made 
Almost each pang a death. 
(4) After a long catalogue of his deeds of 
valour, Cassilanes breaks off with :— 
I talk too much, 
But ’tis a fault of age. 
In like fashion Beliza, in ‘The Queen of 
Corinth,’ J. ii. (a scene written by Massinger), 
remarks :— 
If I speak 
Too much.... 
Prithee remember ’tis a woman’s weakness. 
(5) Finally Cassilanes concludes his long 
harangue with a triumphant :— 
Lords, I have said. 
So also Paris ends his speech to the Senate 
‘The Roman Actor,’ I. iii. :-— 
I have said, my lord. 
Sforza his in ‘ The Duke of Milan,’ IIT. i. :— 
i have said, 
And now expect my sentence. 
and Cleremond his in ‘The Parliament of 
Love,’ V. i. :— 
I have said, sir. 
H, DuGpALE SYKESs. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





THORNFORD, DORSET: CHURCH OF 
ST. MARY MAGDALENE. 


BEtow are given the inscriptions on the bells 
in this parish, together with extracts from 
the churchwardens’ accounts in the seven- 
teenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries. 

I. Betts. 


Previous to the year 1906 there were 
only three bells in the tower, although pits 
were in position for two more. In that year 
two extra trebles were added by parishioners 
and friends in memory of the late much- 
beloved rector, the Rev. W. M. Roxby, who 
died suddenly at the Weymouth Church 
Congress in October, 1905 :— 

Treble. 

1. CAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS LONDON 
(below rims) WILFRID. 1906. 

Diam. 28 ins. 
2. CAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS LONDON 
(below rims) MAUDE-ROXBY. 1908 

Diam. 30} ins. 
3. RICH : RING : JOHN : HOPKINES : © : W 3 

ANNO : DOMINI: 1708: T K (two crowns) 
Diam. 32} ins. 
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?4, ANO NO 0 poO mr0 NIO 1993 £ s.{d 
Diam. 34? ins. 1688. Gave in beer to the ringers att 
Tenor. the freeing of the Byshops - 0 40 
‘6. JOHN MEACHEL : © : W : ANNO GOMINI Paid for ye King’s pee roclamacon & 
Q17¢f O w:k:8B:F (crown) the book for Thanksgiveing for ye 
Diam. 36} ins. young prince feigned .. 020 
y < 1690. Gave the 1 tad for the victory 
WI. Extracts FROM CHURCHWARDENS in Ireland. 006 
ACCOUNTS. 1693. Paid to 6 seamen ruenated by E 
£ 2. d. ye frinch .. 00 3 
41660, April 23. Paid Humphrie Eayres 1697. pd. John Moore for meanding 8 
and John Eayres mending the the Quoffer [coffer] a 00 4 
bells 060 Gave a woman that was carryed ; Ah. 
Paid for mending the Church wall from tything to tything by Rob™ Bi 
& for washing the Church Linnen 0 1 4 Tuck -- 0 OF6 
Laid out for Bred & 5 Wi ine against 1698. Gavetoa Captain soldier or @ 
Easter 0 3 10{| 1702. Oct. 18. John Hankins Church- 
"1662. For asserplesse .. 117 6 warden killed then in Eivor Wood 
For macking and. 05 0 2 hedge hoges.. 0 0 4 
For a Carpett for the Communion 1702. Dec, 23. Lett then unto John 
Tabell : = ge iatie®g Tucke mason & George Dunham 
For washing the Church Lining 010 a tutt Bargon [a piece-work 
"1665. To ye ffoxe hunters z 0 5 0 agreement] to laye Downe the 
To Geo. Master for a ffoxe killing. . 010 stones in ye Chancell & for other 
"1666. To Mr. Barker Vicar of Sher- work about ye Church .. 0 7 6 
borne for Leech-rest 4 yeares Gave the day of Thankesgiveing of 
last past 3.4 the newes from Vigse unto the 
To Xtoph Manfyell for new w casting Ringers & on ye 5 of Nov’® 0 1 6 
two Bell braces 013 6{|1706. Spent in beer at the viewing of 
ffor ye ffyre at London x 0 2 6 the work to bee done about the 
1670. Paide to Daggle for carring of ye ¥: oyle [aisle] . 0180 
money to Soesbury [Salisbury] 1707. paid to George eyars for a new 
yt was catheredffor ye redeaming church hatch {gate] 0 3 0 
of ye Inglesh outt of Torke 010 paid to thomas hont [Hunt] ] for the 
For a glass Bottle .. 0086 eiere geare [iron work and nails} 0 2 0 
“1671. Given to ye young men at Ester spent in Beer on George Eyers about 
tomake them Dreink df "ee Me making bargain for tymber for 
To Mr. Wats in order to ye setting the oyle [aisle] se 
up of ye Church Clock °.. 1 0 0| 1708-9. pd. for easting the Bell ‘ 1 Oo 
1678-9. ffor conveyance of ye contri- pd. for 71 pounds of new mettle at 
bution towards ye rebuylding of le. 24. p. pd. is .. 4 210 
St. Pauls London i 0410 Paid for 5 dayes & half for a Car- 
1679-80. Spent with Tho Purdy at penter to hang the Bell at 2s. 6d. 
Closthworth & at Thomforde 02 8 p.dayis .. 013 6 
Paid John Eares for takeing downe pd. ‘John Moore for 4 dayes w orke 
of ye Litell Bell .. Oca 26 and half about ye same .. 05 3 
for beere when ye bell soe Hoare ORO 6 pd. Thomas Hunt ‘for the Iron w orke 
for hollinge of him awaye .. Oso) B about the Bells .. . 06 8 
71680-1. Spent on ye parish at ye take It pd. for small nailes to Geo W inter 
inge downe of ye bells .. 0 3 6 and about ye Belys 0 1 6 
for our expences for five days about spent in expences at Closatt [Clos- 
ye bells .. 09 6 worth] & at kane about ye bells 0 9 0O 
paid y two urites rw rights] of Voi. pd. for le aan) for the Clappers « of 
minster for ye Iron Worke - Of 16 8 the Bells .. , a aie 
Spent upon Perdew [Purdue] & ye It paid for Oyle for the Bells «2 OE 
other workmen at ye hanginge It paid for Loch forthe Tower Door 0 1 2 
ye bells. 0 2 0j|1712. Gave the workmen in bere & 
paid to John ‘Fares and his sonnes some of the p’sh to let down the 
for there worke .. 1 bell 6 ate he cot O Lees 
for ye carredge of ye bells out & pd. the Smeth for Rightinge the 
home again 2h O° °@ Eiergare abt the letle bell 00 9 
paid & secured to be paid to ‘perdew Spent at Mounters with Mr. Goller 
for castinge of ye bells & over & some of the p’sh of Thornford 
metell & for casting of ye brasses 21 9 6 to try to make the bargon about 
"1683. Laid out for anew bel wheal... 015 0O the leds of the Church @¢a2 8 
paid ye smeth for Clams & nails & 1713. Gave to Blandford feier [fire] . 0 1 90 
his laber 0 2 6 Paid for mending the loock of the 
Laid out in beare. at yo bargain dooar & macking the cay 00 9 
making .. 0 0 6 for a Roap for the medel bel 0 3 2 
Laid out for beare at ye setting of No date. Gave 4 semen that there 
ye wheal .. 0 010 sheep wors cast away .. 0 0 6 
1687-8. flor ye Church bibells new Gave 3 travelers mooar that have 
forell & claspes .. oie o-. O48 9 los 2 legs & 1 arm me -- 0 0 6 
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1742. 


2 8. d. 
George Hardy Bill for work 
aboutt 2 bells 


Gave 3 men 3 quart for Havin down 





Thomas Purdue mentioned in the church- 
wardens’ accounts was a bell founder at. 
Closworth near Yeovil and a brother of W: 
and Roger Purdue, who were also noted belf: 
founders. Thomas was born in 1621 and 
died in 1711. There is a tomb to his memory~ 
in Closworth churchyard inscribed :— 

“* Here lieth the Body of Thomas Purdue who 
died the 1st Day of September in the year of ous~ 
Lord 1711 aged 90 years. 

Here Lies a bell founder honest and true 
Till ye resurrection named Purdue.” 
L. H. CHAMBERS... 

Bedford. 





PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante. p. 29, 59, 84.) 


the bell .. 00 9 
1746. paid ye passon for his dinner at 

Visitation. o 2° 
1754. Pd. for a ‘bissom to clean the 

church [an item in many accounts} 0 0 1 
1755, Mar. 31. it was then ordered in 

order to destroy those noxious 

Virmen call’d Norway rats that 

a penny be pd. for every old rat 

and a half penny of each young 

one 

1830. Loud for strings for aie [an 

annual allowance] . ao Ie” © 
Jew’s Har P ee N. Marylebone... “e 
Joe’s ° Near the Temple . ° 
John’s oa -» Birchin Lane axe ae 
Jonathan’s -» Exchange Alley .. oe 
Jump ‘% -- See Black Jack. 
Key ee -. Chandos Street .. ee 
King of Bohemia’s Turnham Green .. ee 

Head 


King’s (Tom) ae Tavistock Row, Covent 


Garden 


King’s Arms -.- Northside of Pall Mall, near 


the Haymarket 


King’s Arms Tavern Ludgate Hill 
King’s Arms Tavern Newgate Street (south side) 


King’s Arms Tavern South-west corner of St. 


Martin’s Church 


King’s Arms Tavern Little Piazza, Covent Gar- 


en 
King’s Head -» Haymarket (demolished to 


build the Little Theatre) 


King’s Head .. Fenchurch Street .. bs 
King’s Head .. Junction of Fleet Street and 


Chancery Lane (west 


" corner) 
King’s Head .. Tottenham Court Turnpike 
King’s Head .. Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 
King’s Head Inn.. Next to Star Court, Charing 
: Cross 
King’s Head Tavern Holborn .. xe ee 
Knight’s.. .. Essex Street 
Lamb and Flag .. Rose Street, Covent Garden 
Beck’s .. .. N.W. corner of Half-moon 


Passage (later called Little 
Bedford Street) Strand 


Le Coq’s .. «+ Parliament Street.. ae 


— Thornbury, v. 255. 
1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 47. 
— Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 179. 
1711 Addison’s Spectator, Mar. 1. 
1748 Plan of Great Fire, R. A. E. C., ‘N. & Q., 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 461; Shelley’ 8 ‘Inns,’ 
p. 177; Cunningham, p. 268. 


—  MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 126. 
— Thornbury, vi. 561. 


1731 Fielding’s ‘ Covent Garden Tragedy.’ 

1736 Fielding’s ‘Pasquin, Act l1., se. i.s- 
Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’ s London,’ p. 287 >. 
Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth,’ 1907, p. 58. 

1731 Chetham Society O.S., xxxiv. 482. 

1751 Fielding’s * Amelia,’ iv. 53 x. 5, Ls 

1754 Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lisbon.’ 

1755 Hickey, i. 2-4; Lang’s ‘ Literary London,’’ 

25. 


1733 Gent. ‘Mag. «9 Pp. 269. 
— Harber’s ‘Dictionary of London,’ 1918,. 


p. 332. 
1717 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 165. 
1726 bare ee Aug. 24; Cunnmgham,. 
1720 “the Pail Mall Restaurant.’ 


— Sydney’s‘ ba III. Century,’i. 194 ; Shelley’s 
‘Inns,’ p. 42. 
—  ‘§helley’s Inns,’ p. 92. 


— Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth,’ 1£07, p. 103. 
1749 Birkbeck Hill, i. 190, 478. 
— MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 155. 


1729 Middlesex County Records Sessions Books, - 
850-877. 

1748 ‘The Orrery Papers,’ 1903, ti. 46. 

— MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 197. 

1731 Chetham Society O.S., xxxiv. 487; Whit-- 
ten’s ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ i. 105 3: 
Larwood, p. 93. 

1742 MacMichael’ . ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 130. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., pp. 48, 53. 
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Le Tellier’s <a 
f Leicester eo ee 
Leveridge’s oe 
. Lloyd’s ee ee 
Locket’s .. ei 


. London a ‘ia 


London 
Low’s (or Gray’s Inn 
Coffee-house) 

) Lowe’s Hotel 


Macklin’s .. 


Magpie Inn . 

Malby’s 

Man foaled with Mis- 
chief 

Man’s 


Man in the Moon 
Tavern .. 
Miers (or Meyer’ s): me 


~Mills’s re re 


Mitre “of a 
Mitre sw oe 
Mitre am 
Mitre ms 

Mitre oe be 
“Monster Inn oe 
Mount ~ 
Mourning Bush ath 
Munday’s .. ap 


Nag’s Head Tavern 


Nag’s Head Tavern 
Nag’s Head Inn 


Nag’s Head Inn 
Nando’s... 


New Exchange 
New York .. 
“Northumberland 


“Northumberland 


Arms 5c 
Old Bell Inn 
«Old Black Jack 





Oxford Street (now no. 


Dover Street ove oe 
Leicester Fields ..° .. 


Tavistock Street, 
Garden 

Lombard Street (1), Pope’s 
Head Alley (2) till 1774, 
Royal Exchange (3) 


Covent 


Strand (on site of old 
Drummond’s Bank) 

Ludgate Hill ee ee 

Bishopsgate Street oe 

Holborn... aie 

Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden 


Great Piazza, Covent Gar- 
den (next the theatre) 


Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 
53 


The Shamrock) 


at et pe 
1 

Dal 
ee 


ale] = 


1770 


See Old Man’s, also Young Man’s. 


Whitechapel yt T 
King’s Street, Bloomsbury 
Gerrard Street 


Stangate, Lambeth 

Cat and Fiddle Lane ‘ 

Fleet Street (now part of 
Hoare’s Bank) 


Fenchurch Street .. 


Opposite C raig’ s Court, 
Charing Cross 

Willow Walk, Chelsea 

Grosvenor Street .. 

See Fountain, no. 2. 

New Round Court, Maiden 
lane 

Leadenhall Street 


Princes Street, Drury Lane 
Grub Street (west side) 


Southwark .. ; ar 

Eastern corner of Inner 
Temple Lane; perhaps 
Prince Henry House 


Strand 

J hreadneedle Stree 7 . 

Opposite Northumber land 
House. 

Bedford Street, “" Covent 
Garden . Fa ee 

Holborn (no. 123) ea 


See Black Jack. 


1735 


(To be continued.) 


Stirling’s A.Y.H., ii. 132, 141. 

Hickey, ii. 288. 

Middlesex County Records Sessions Books, 
878-901. 

Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s Lenden,’ p, 284. 

Addison’s Spectator, April 23. 

Sydney's ‘ Rightcenth Century,’ p. 186; 
Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 181; C ‘unningham, 


p. 293: Gent. Mag., Mar. 11. 
Vanbrugh’s ‘ Relapse’; Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ 
ee 8 by are aaa p. 205. 
Cunningham, p-. 298 
Roach’s L.P-P., pp. 46, 47; Shelley’s 


‘Inns,’ p. 193. 
Hickey, i. 120. 
Hickey, ii, 315. 
Roach’s L.P.P., p. 


Hickey, i, 324. 


58. 


Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ : Macklin’ s 
‘Memoirs,’ p. 199; Sydney's ‘ XVIII. 
Century,’ i. 195. 


Biunt’s ‘ Paradise Row,’ 1906, 
Hickey, i. 251. 


Wheatley’s * Hogarth’s ‘London,’ p. 293. 


Middlesex County Records Sessions Books, 
902-931. 

Thoresby’s ‘ Diary,’ ii. p. 240. 

Minute Book of Foundling Hospital. 

Middlesex County Records Sessions Books* 
878-901, 

Humphrey s ‘ Memoirs,’ 

Besant, p. 95. 

Gomnie’ s G.M.L., pt. xv. 
ley’s ‘ Hogarth’s London,” pp. is 
Cunningham, p. 15. 

Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 44; Wheatley’s 
* Hogarth’s London,’ p. 281. 

Daily Post, Dee. 9. 


p. 261. 


a el 
73, 


3 


MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. G1. 
Larwood p. 507. ; 
Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 216. 


MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 108. 


Planof Great Fire, Gent. Maa.:‘ N. & Q., 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 462. 


Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p- 116. 


er n’s ‘Dictionary of London,’ 1918, 
» 427. 
zi a line Wells Guide,’ 1786. 
Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 216. 
Hickey, i. 57, 58. 
Roach’s L.P.P., pp. 47, 49. 
Clayden’s ‘Rogers,’ p. 305: Shelley’s 
Inns,’ P. 195; Cunningham, p. 348; 
“~ n’s ‘ Dictionary of London,’ 1918, 
427. 


Roach’ sL.P.P., > ay 51. 

Roach’s L.P.P.. 54. 

MacMichael’s 
109. 

Middiesex County Records Sessions 
676-727. 

Hare, ii. 193. 


“Chesing Cross,’ pp. 40 and 


Boo ks, 


J. PauL DE CASTRO. 
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AMERICA.—Roger Williams, in his ‘ Key to 
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STRAWBERRY IN | 


Izaak WALTON’S 
the Language of America’ (chap. xvi., p. 98 | 
of the original edition), comments on the | 
strawberry as follows :— 

“Obs. This Berry is the wonder of all Fruits 
growing naturally in these parts; It is of it selfe 
Excellent: so that one of the chiefest Doctors 
of England was wont to say, that God could 
have made, but God never did make a better 
Berry.” 

This famous quotation is always thought 
of in connexion with Izaak Walton, and, so 
far as I can find, has never been pointed out 
as occurring in any publication previous to 
the ‘Complete Angler,’ chap. v: :— 

“Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of 
angling, as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, 
‘Doubtless God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtless God never did’ ; and so, if I might 
be judge, God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling.” 

That Williams did not take his quotation 
from Izaak Walton is plain ; the ‘ Key’ was 
published in 1643, the ‘Complete Angler ’ 
not until 1653. The probability is then 
either that Williams received the remark 
direct from its first author, or (more pro- 
bably) that the remark was a common 
quotation of the time, and both Williams 
and Walton quoted it as such. It is hardly 
possible that Walton could have found the 
quotation in the ‘ Key’ and used it. Not to 
speak of the improbability of honest Izaak | 
Walton’s re-quoting a quotation originally 
Williams’s without mentioning Williams’s 
name, the very difference in the ways in 
which the two authors speak of ‘ Dr. 
Boteler’”” make such a supposition very 
improbable, Williams not mentioning the 
name of his “ one of the chiefest Doctors in 
England ”’ at all. One would certainly like 
to trace a connexion between the two books, 
however, if it were possible; for they} 
resemble each other strikingly in some ways. 
Williams’s ‘Key’ is no more merely a text- 
book of the Indian language than the 
“Complete Angler’ is merely a text-book of 
fishing. The ‘Key’ is full of Roger 
Williams’s keen observation and_ kindly 
good nature, and his almost naive affection 
for the Indians, just as the ‘Complete 
Angler’ contains all of Walton’s genial and 
noble spirit and his love for the country-sides 
of old England. 

None of the commentators on the ‘ Com- 
plete Angler ’ seems to be absolutely sure who | 
the “Dr. Boteler” was to whom Walton 
refers, although all concur with Hawkins in 
Saying he was very probably Dr. William 








| and eccentric character. 


physicians of his time, and a great humorist 
The way in which 
Williams speaks of the author of the remark 
on the strawberry seems to me to clinch the 
matter and make it certain that Walton’s 


‘*Dr. Boteler’”? was indeed Dr. William 
Butler. Fuller (‘Worthies’) calls Dr. 
William Butler “the Esculapius of his 


age’’; Granger (J. Granger, ‘ Biographical 
History of England,’ 1824) lists him second 
of the physicians of the reign of James I. 
(Harvey is listed first); and Aikin (John 
Aikin, * Biographical Memoirs of Medicine in 
Great Britain,’ 1780) calls him the ‘“ most 
popular and celebrated practitioner of physic 
in the kingdom.” Aikin also remarks: 
‘**He never was an author, nor left any 
writings behind him,” so it is impossible, if 
Aikin is correct, that Williams or Walton 
could have found the remark in any pub- 
lished work of Butler. 
GrorGE R. Potrrer, B.A. 
30 Conant Hall, Cambridge, 38, Mass., U.S.A. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS.—Some doubt has 
been expressed as to whether Giraldus the 
famous Archdeacon of Brecknock was ever 
Archdeacon of St. David’s. I am sure, if 
not already noticed, it will interest readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and antiquaries generally, to 
hear of some additional evidence on this 
point. The Bodleian has a charter (Glouc. 
22), which mentions him. It is a Confirma- 
tion having reference to the Priory of 
Stanley St. Leonard’s, co. Glos., a paper on 
the history of which I had the honour of 
reading before the Society of Antiquaries 
on Nov. 29, 1917. Therein Archbishop 
Baldwin who was made Legate Jan. 12, 1186, 
and took the Cross, Feb. 11, 1188, and who 
preached the Crusade through Wales during 
Lent, 1188, confirms the settlement of 
a dispute between Thomas Carbouet, Abbot, 
and the Convent of Gloucester, and the 
Prior and Monks of Stanley St. Leonard’s 
of the one part, and William de Berkeley, 
Lord of Cubberley of the other part, con- 
cerning the advowson of the church of 
Cubberley. The principal witness, occupy- 
ing the place of honour in the test-clause 
is ‘‘ Giraldo Archediacono Menevensi.” He 
is followed by ‘“Magistro Petro Blesensi 
Bathoniciesi Archediacono,” and many other 
west country folk, showing that the Con- 
firmation must have passed in Lent— 
probably about March 20—in the year 1188. 
The Archbishop (who is said to have 
perished in Palestine in 1190) began his 
progress through Wales on or about Ash 


Butler (1535-1618), one of the most eminent | Wednesday, March 2, and after traversing 
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the whole principality, from Radnor round 
by St. David’s and Carnarvon, &c., arrived 
at Chester by Easter, April 17. Giraldus 
Cambrensis accompanied him. I have been 
indebted to the Rev. Charles S. Taylor, 
Vicar of Banwell, Somerset, for extracts 
from ‘Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments’ (Haddan and Stubbs), bearing on 
the Archbishop’s progress. 

I should like to add that the charter 
above noted was included in the paper 
read by me at the Society of Antiquaries. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


STANHOPE AND Morratt: CHURCH PLATE 
OF THE CouNTY OF HEREFORD.—Readers cf 
this valuable work of reference may care to 
note an identification, which can confidently 
now be made of the mutilated fragment of 
a sixteenth-century inventory on p. 242, 
col. 1 (ss215). The list should be headed 
**Brobury,’ or, as the name was then 
written, ‘‘ Brodbury.” This identification, 
which curiously escaped the notice of the 
learned authors, is established by a com- 
parison of the fragment with the Brodbury 
inventory on p. 208, dated May 15, 
7 Edward VI. (1553). 

Roger Pytt, clerk, heads the list of names 
in both documents. Thomas Hoby appears 
in both, and it is probable that John Cruse 
and John Brise are one and the same person : 
so, too, John Chanor and John Chamor, 
Hugh Sant and Hugh S——. 

R. Pytt was rector of Brobury from 1529 
to (apparently) 1561. In the list of rectors 
(supra 12 S. v. 200) ‘‘ Richard’ Pytt must 
now, on the evidence of these documents, be 
altered to ‘¢Roger’’ Pytt. 

H. F. B. Compston 
(Rector of Brobury). 
Bredwardine Vicarage, Hereford. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM AND A FoLK-Sonc.— 
A striking resemblance exists between an 
English folk-song and a poem by Allingham 
called ‘The Girl’s Lamentation’ (‘ Songs, 
Ballads, and Stories,’ pp. 146-9, Allingham, 
G. Bell & Sons, 1877). Allingham’s poem 
begins :— 

With grief and mourning I sit to spin ; 
and the second stanza reads :— 

There is a tavern in yonder town, 

My love goes there and he spends a crown, «ec. 
These words will be found to resemble those 
of an English folk-song which begins :— 

A brisk young farmer courted me, 
and of which the second stanza reads :— 


There is an ale-house in this town, 
Where my love goes and sits him down, &c. 





(Vide ‘English Folk-Song and Dance,” 
Kidson and Neal, Cambridge University 
Press, p. 57.) 

Allingham’s poem is set ‘to an old Irish. 
Tune,” and it ought therefore be found to. 
resemble some folk-song in Irish. I find this. 
to be the case, for in a recently published: 
collection of Irish folk-songs, brought out 
by the Irish Folk-Song Society (20 Hanover: 
Square, London), there is one song called' 
‘Tiocfaidh an Samhradh’ which is the 
lamentation of a girl and which contains a 
stanza that reads :— 

TA teach leanna ins an m-baile tidaigh thall, 

Ins an Ait a ‘g-comhnuigheann(s) mo mhiirnin- 
ban, Xe. 

It is translated as follows :— 

‘“‘ There is an ale-house in that village beyond,, 
At the place where my bright love has his abode,” 
«ec. 


The fact that this folk-theme exists both. 
in English and Irish, and is therefore some- 
what widely diffused, would go to prove its 
priority over Allingham’s poem and its being. 
the real origin of the latter. In regard to the 
above note, some may recall the words of a 
once popular song, the opening lines of which 
I quote from memory, having no detailed 
reference to it :-— 

There is a tavern in this town, (repeat) 
And there my true love sits him down; (repeat). 
And he drinks his wine with laughter free, 
And never, never thinks of me, &c. 
JOSEPH J. MACSWEENEY.. 


‘* MESOCRACIA,”’ A SPANISH NEOLOGISM.— 
Apropos of the French neologism tribions, I 
remember having read in May last (during: 
the universal class-war between Capital and 
Labour), in a leading article in the Madrid 
newspaper, El Imparcial, for the first time the- 
Spanish neologism mesocracia. Has any one- 
seen the English analogue of this word in. 
print, and, if so, where ? 

Epwarp WEST. 

145 Alcester Street, Birmingham. 


THE ‘ENcYCLOPZDIA’ BRITANNICA’ :. 
Russian Art.—I should nke to make a. 
proposal for the next edition of the ‘ En-- 
cyclopedia Britannica.’ It is that there- 
should be included in it an article on Russian 
art. I do not suggest an elaborate contri-- 
bution on Russian crosses or even on Russian . 
iconography, fascinating as such matter 
might easily prove to antiquaries, but rather- 
an article on Russian painting, founded on 
the works of Russian artists that were in the 
Alexander Museum at Petrograd, in the- 
Moscow Townhall, and in some of the most. 
famous Russian cathedrals. It is true that 
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it has often been pointed out that Russia 
has no national school, that her artists, so 
slow to invent, so quick to imitate, have 
made themselves the docile followers of 
various great European masters, but, at 
any rate, the subject matter of these 
paintings, when they refer to Russian 
mythology and Russian history, have an 
originality about them that cannot fail to 
excite the liveliest curiosity. Répine, Gué, 
Aivasovsky (the Russian Turner), and 
Verestchagin are surely worthy of some 
comment, while Vasnetzov is considered the 
founder of a school that is distinctively 
Russian. Who that has seen his ‘ Flying 
Carpet’ is likely to forget it, or the resusci- 
tated Byzantinism, with its marvellous 
regard for detail, yet dominated always by 
his powerful personality, which adorns the 
glorious picture gallery, where he worked so 
long and so successfully—the cathedral of 
St. Vladimir at Kiev ? 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“Trapoy.’—The only meaning in the 
‘N.E.D.’ attributed to the word “ teapoy ”’ 
is that of a three-legged wooden table or stool 
used in the East as a receptacle for tea. But 
every student of ceramics here, and certainly 
every collector, knows the word as meaning a 
porcelain or earthenware (generally the 
latter) tea-caddy, not much bigger than a 
cream jug, numberless examples of which 
occur daily in the auction catalogues of 
antique china. E. T. Batpwin. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ENGRAVINGS : ‘ NEtson’s Seart.’—I have 
in my possession two pictures (apparently 
engraved from wood blocks), size 7 in. by 
10}in. each, which have been in our family for 
generations. They are, apparently, two of 
& series, one bearing the number 10 and the 
other the number 12 in the upper right 
corner. 

No. 10 is entitled ‘ A View from Nelson’s 
Seat.’ It is a view from the terrace of the 
mansion, of which a corner appears at the 
left of the picture, and shows a park with 
ladies and gentlemen in costumes of the 
period from 1740 to 1750. 

No. 12 is entitled : ‘‘ A view of the Grotto 
and two shell temples. London, printed for 
and sold by Robt. Sayer, opposite Fetter 





Lane, Fleet Street.’ This is apparently 
another view of the same park, as one of the 
shell temples can be seen in the other picture. 
The persons walking in the park are in dress 
of the same period—say 1740 to 1750 or 1755, 
but not later than 1755, as evidenced by a 
careful study of books on costumes. 

I should like to inquire what Nelson this 
was ? where the estate was located? and 
whether it is now in existence ? 

At what time was Robt. Sayer located on 
Fleet Street, opposite Fetter Lane? This 
would show the approximate date of publica- 
tion, which I should like to ascertain. 

WituiamM Francis Crarts. 

69 Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 


TTALIAN St. SwITHIN’s Day: ‘‘ I QUATTRO 
APRILANTI.’’—In the September issue of 
The Anglo-Italian Review there is a descrip- 
tion of the Flood in which “‘ illustre Noé, 
buon Patriarca, dicci la storia dell’ Arca 
Santa.” According to the narrative :— 

‘Fu in primavera, il giorno dei Quattro 
Aprilanti, che incomincid a venire il Diluvio ; onde 
poi é rimasto il proverbio contadinesco che, 
piovendo in quel giorno, piovera per altri 
quaranta di seguito.” 

T have long suspected that the superstition 
about the forty days of rain following 
St. Swithin’s Day had its origin in the Bible 
narrative of Noah’s flood. ‘Who are the four 
** Aprilanti ’’ saints and which is their day in 
the Italian calendar ? kL. he. 


GROSVENOR PLace.—Can any reader tell 
me when Grosvenor Place, extending from 
Hyde Park Corner towards Victoria Station, 
was made, as a road, and whether by a 
private Act, or how, and where I can find 
the record ? CHARLES T. GaTTY. 


Goopwin.—Can any one give me any 
information as to the parentage of the Very 
Rev. William Goodwin, or of his wife Marie, 
who was living June 11, 1620? Dr. 
Goodwin (‘D.N.B.’) was a Scholar of 
Westminster School, whence in 1573 he was 
elected to Christ Church, Oxford. In 1590 
he was Sub-Almoner to Queen Elizabeth, 
Chancellor of York 1605, Dean of Christ 
Church 1611, Archdeacon of Middlesex 1616, 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University 1614-15 
and 1617-18. Hisdau. Anne, who d. Aug. 11, 
1627, and was buried at St. Michael’s, 
Oxford, m. (as his first wife) the Rev. John 
Prideaux, rector of Exeter College and after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester (1641-50), and 
had issue Col. William, killed at Marston 
Moor, Capt. Matthias, b. 1622, Fellow of 
Exeter 1641, B.A. 1644, M.A. 1645, d. of 
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smallpox 1646, Elizabeth, m. Rev. Henry 
Sutton, rector of Bredon, and Sarah, m. Ven. 
William Hodges, Archdeacon :of Worcester , 
probably about 1634 when her father relin- 
quished the vicarage of Bampton in favour 
of her husband, who had been a Fellow of 
Exeter since 1628. The Bishop’s second 
wife Mary, dau. of Sir Thomas Reynell 
of Ogwell, co. Devon, who outlived him 
is called widow of Dean Goodwin in 
error. The ‘D.N.B.’ says that Bishop 
Prideaux’s first wife was ‘‘ a grand-daughter 
of Dr. Taylor the Marian martyr.” If 
so, was Marie Goodwin daughter of Dr. 
Rowland Taylor of Cambridge, Chancellor 
of London 1551, Archdeacon of Exeter 1552, 
who was degraded from the priesthood 
Feb. 4 and burned alive Feb. 9, 1554/5, on 
Aldham Common near Hadleigh ? 
H. Piri-Gorpon. 
20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


HAwKeE’s FracsHip in 1759.—In the 
account of Admiral Hawke’s memorable 
victory in the Basque Roads in the above 
year the Rev. W. F. Fitchett states in his 
‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ p. 35, that 
the Admiral’s flag was hoisted in the Royal 
George, the ship which afterwards foundered 
at Spithead (and was wrongly described by 
Cowper as overturned by the wind). 

Other authorities state that Hawke’s flag 
was flown on the Royal Sovereign. 

Perhaps some naval reader will state if 
these were different vessels—or if the original 
name of the ship was changed ? R. B. 


THe LAME Demon.”’—In ‘ Dombey and 
Son ’ (in the seventh paragraph of ch. xlvii.) 
Dickens speaks of ‘‘ the lame demon in the 
tale.” Another passage appears in Ruskin’s 
‘On the Old Road : Fiction, Fair and Foul’ : 
** Byron, lame demon as he was, flying smoke- 
drifted, unroofs the houses.’’ These two 
passages obviously refer to the same tale. 
What is it? REGINALD Howon. 
Owlstone Road, Cambridge. 


“6 


PortucurseE Emspassy CnHAPet. — St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church in Warwick Street, 
though in its present form subsequent to the 
Gordon Riots, was first built in 1730 for the 
Portuguese Embassy, and appears to have 
been transferred to the Bavarian Embassy 
in or before 1747. When David Garrick was 
married, June 22, 1749, the Portuguese 
Embassy Chapel was at 74 South Audley 
Street. In 1769 it appears to have been in 
Golden Square. When Vincent Novello was 
organist, 1797 to 1822, it was in South Street, 
near South Audley Street. 





the street now known as Portugal Street, 
south of Lincoln’s Inn Fields ? 
When did the Portuguese Ambassador 
cease to have a chapel open to the public ? 
Where can one find any account of the 
migrations of foreign embassies and legations 
in London ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Crutic Patron Sarnts.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to any lists—either com- 
bined or separate—of the early Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton saints, whose names are 
perpetuated by the townships and villages 
of their respective countries? By what 
means these saints were canonized is very 
obscure, and not less so the origin of the 
adoption of the saintly title by the townships. 

R. 


a G. 


Tur Stature oF Pxpys.—I find in 
Pascoe’s ‘ No. 10 Downing Street, Whitehall,’ 
published in 1908, Samuel Pepys called in 
three different places a “little man.” I 
have never seen any statement of the height 
of the famous Diarist, and I shall be much 
obliged if I can obtain information on that 
subject. CHARLES E. STRATTON. 

70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Tue Baskett Bisie.—It has been stated 
that a Mark Baskett Bible was printed 
clandestinely in Boston in 1752, with a 
London imprint, to avoid prosecution, and 
afterwards also in Boston in 1761, 1763, 
1767, 1768, the titles being changed to 
work off unsold copies. I have the copy of 
1768, which Boston antiquaries assert was 
really printed in Boston. 

Can any one give the dates of Mark 
Baskett Bibles actually printed in London ? 
There were Thomas Baskett Bibles, London 
1751-52 and Oxford in 1753, 1754, 1761; 
Mark Baskett, 1761-63. I find no record 
of a Mark Baskett in London in 1768. If 
there was none, then the edition of 1768 
in Boston may after all have been printed 
in Boston. Who has a genuine London 
edition of 1768 ? Howarp EDNELDS. 

2026 Mount Vernon Street, Philadelphia, 


Hastines Famiry.—What was the paren- 
tage of the Elizabeth Hastings referred to in 
the following particulars ?— 

Married at Kildysart, co. Clare, Jan. 22, 
1711-12, Mr. John Ross-Lewin to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hastings. 

Nov. 6, 1712, George (Hastings) Ross- 
Lewin, son of John and Elizabeth, baptized. 

An old MS. pedigree says Elizabeth was 
daughter of George Hastings, Esq., a near 


| relative of the Earl of Huntingdon, and the 
When was it in| portrait of a Lady Hastings, said to be her 
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mother or grandmother, was preserved down 
to about 1850. 

A Marr. Lic. in Killaloe Books shows that 
a Miss Anne Hastings married in 1702 
Hickman of Fenloe. She is stated to have 
been daughter of a George Hastings of 
Daylesford in Worcester of the Warren 
Hastings family. Her daughter was Lady 
‘O’Brien of Dromoland. 

As the Ross-Lewins and O’Briens “ called 
-cousins,’ the above-mentioned Anne and 
Elizabeth may have been sisters. 

The Hastings of Ballyalla in co. Clare, 
descendants of a Capt. John Hastings who 
fought at Siege, Limerick, 1690, also claimed 
descent from Earls of Huntingdon, and in 
1820 lent many papers to the Capt. Hast- 
ings who eventually obtained the earldom. 

‘* Pedigree’ Davis thought it probable 
that one of the nine daughters of Capt. John 
Hastings of Ballyalla—who were all married 
—might have been Mrs. Koss-Lewin. Mrs. 
Hastings’ (who died 1691) mother was a 
Lady Wilson, which might account for the 
“Lady.” I am acquainted with De 
Ruvigny’s ‘Clarence Volume,’ but it does 
not come late enough to solve the difficulty. 

Mrs. Ross-Lewin might have been daughter 
of the Geo. Hastings of London who was 
first cousin to 11th Earl of Huntingdon. 

JOHN WARDELL. 


MARRIAGE OF THE First DUKE oF MaRt- 
BOROUGH.—Many years have elapsed since 
the publication of the last life of the great 
Duke. So many parochial registers have 
been printed in the interval that it is now 
permissible to inquire if the date and place 


-of marriage of John Churchill and Sarah 


Jennings have come to light. R. B. 

Upton. 

GORDON : THE MEANING OF THE NAME.— 
In his ‘ General Gordon: a Sketch of His 
Life and Character’ (1902).,Mr. Reginald 
Haines says (p. 6): “‘ The very“name Gordon 
means a spear.” Has this derivation ever 
been suggested before or since and what is 
its validity ? J. M. Buttocs. 


THe Txirp Troop oF GUARDS IN 1727.— 
Daniel Southam, of parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, London, gentleman, made 
his will Aug. 16, 1727. He left his ‘‘ estate 
at Oddington in Co: Oxon” to his son 
Edward, and, also to him, ‘“‘ the house I am 
now building in Duke Street, near Grosvenor 
Square....” This shows that he was a man 
of substance. ‘To his wife Judith, he left the 
yearly sum of 5/., ‘‘ over and above what she 
will be entitled to receive from the third 


“Troup of Guards to which I belong.” 


The word ‘‘ Troup ” would seem to indicate 
that he was in the Life Guards, or the Horse 
Guards. 

No doubt all the troopers were gentlemen ; 
were they allowed to live where they pleased, 
as long as it was near the Court ? To what 
rank could a man, in position of the above, 
attain, and is there any record of Muster 
Rolls, where his name might be found ? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


THE KNave or Ciuss.—My attention has 
been called to several curious details in the 
court cards—king, queen, and knave— of 
packs of playing-cards. I have no doubt 
that there is some good explanation of them 
and their differences. For instance, in each 
suit the three cards face the same direction, 
with the exception of the knave of clubs 
which faces to the left, whereas the king 
and queen of clubs face to the right. The 
hearts and diamonds all face to the right, the 
spades to the left. Why is the knave of 
clubs exceptional ? Lez Know es, Bt. 

4 Park Street, W.1. 


ETONIANS IN THE EIGHTEENTS CENTURY: 
—If any reader can furnish a clue which will 
help me to identify the owners of the 
following surnames which are to be found in 
the MS. Eton School Lists, I shall be greatly 


obliged :— 

Agnew 1762-63 Buller 1782-83 
Albert 1784-87 Buller 1782-89 
Alves 1778-79 Buller 1778 
Archbould 1753-57 Burton 1770 
Armitage 1788 Calder 1753-54 
Atkins 1773-75 ma Callender 1783 
Atkins 1773-76 mi Chambre 1779-84 
Bagnall 1769-70 Charlton I7i2-74 
Bateman 1781 Cheap 1775-78 
Blair 1753-57 Chetwynd 1753-54 ma 
Bond 1785-86 Chetwynd 1753-54 mi 
Boyce 1778 Clapp 1769-70 
Boyle 1772-78 Colby 1769 
Branscomb 1782-86 Coppinger 1777-81 
Buller 1772-76 Coppinger 1779 
Buller 1776-78 


R. A. A.-L. 


‘** BALDERDASH ”’ : WASSAILING OF APPLE- 
TREES.—The dictionaries say that the 
source of this word is dubious, but its 
original meaning seems to have been weak 
drink, especially beer or cider. Does any 
reader think that the ‘‘ weak drink’ used 





to wassail apple-trees at Christmas, 4 
ceremony which has been connected with the 
ritual appropriate to the Norse god Balder, 
may have been called “‘ balderdash’’ ? Has 
such an origin ever been discussed ? (See 
Herford, ‘ Norse Myths in English Poetry,’ 
Bulletin of John Rylands’ Library, v., 





nos. |] and 2). Mary Brocas. 
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Jos1as ConDER.—I have been asked to try 
to find a portrait of Josias Conder. He was 
born in 1789, and was editor of The Eclectic 
Review and The Patriot newspaper. He was 
@ publisher, living at one time in Bucklers- 
bury, and was well known as a Noncon- 
formist and friend of Isaac Taylor. His son 
Eustace Conder, once a Congregational 
minister, wrote a memoir of bis father in 
1857, but it had no portrait. : 

Francis DRAPER. 

110 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIoNS WANTED.— 
1. Vecors segnities insignia nescit Amoris. 
2. Tu, quod es e populo, quilibet esse potes. 
JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


3. Can any reader tell me where to find the follow- 
ing lines ?— 

Ou sont les gratieux gallons 

Que je suyvoye au temps jadis 

Si bien chantans, si biens parlans, 

Si plaisans en faictz et en dictz? 

Les aucuns sont mortz et roydiz, 

Dreulx n’est-il plus rien maintenant 

Repos ayent en paradis 

Et Dieu saulve le remenant. 

H. K. Hupson. 


4. Who is the Author of the following and when 
and where did they appear ?— 

A little sod, a few sad flowers, 

A tear for long-departed hours, 

Is all that feeling ets request 

To hush their weary thoughts to rest. 

Frep Pace. 
12 Buckett Road, Harringay, N. 





Replies. 


WILLIAM ALABASTER. 
(12 S. vi. 67.) 


OxFrorD GRADUATE cites Alabaster’s sonnet 
from an anthology of 1913. The editor of 
the latter must have taken it from an article 
in The Atheneum written by the late Mr. 
Bertram Dobell about a dozen years ago. 
Mr. Dobell, having discovered Alabaster to 
be the author of a manuscript volume of 
verse in his possession, printed a most 
interesting article about it, illustrated by 
extracts from the sonnets it contained. The 
date I cannot at present supply; but 
doubtless it could be learned from Mr. Percy 
J. Dobell, 77 Charing Cross Road. There 
are at least two other Alabaster MSS. of this 
same sonnet sequence, which I have seen 
and collated. A few years ago QUARITCH 
had, and sold, a Jacobean MS. of poetry, 
formerly in the Phillips Collection, which, 








according to the catalogue, contained English 
verses by Jonson, Randolph, ‘“‘ Dr. a- 
blaster,”’ and others; but no record seems. 
to have been kept of the purchaser, and 
search so far is in vain. My own theory is. 
that Alabaster wrote the then fashionable- 
‘century ” of sonnets: of these I have traced 
eighty-five. 

Their quality is certainly high, and shows. 
& rene mind worthy of that great 
generation. They are all religious, and were- 
apparently written in prison for Recusancy in 
1597. Alabaster became a Catholic, not in 
a pre after the Cadiz voyage with Essex, as. 
all the biographical notices say, but at home. 
He wandered in and out of the “olde- 
religion ’’’ for nearly all the rest of his life,, 
but died Vicar of Therfield in 1640. His: 
birthdate is 1567, not 1565, as given by 
OxFORD GRADUATE. 

Spenser, Herrick, and other contem- 
poraries who mention Alabaster, never refer- 
to his English verse, which seems to have- 
been kept secret ‘“‘amongst his privat 
Friends.” 

The Rev. John Hungerford Pollen, S.J.,. 
printed in The Month (perhaps about 1912) 
@ paper which, unlike Mr. Dobell’s, threw a. 
good deal of light on Alabaster’s hitherto. 
lost biography. A few sonnets are given in 
the text, and it is there added that some day 
the undersigned contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
proposes making this notable old poet, 
known only by his Latin writings, into am 
English book. L. I. Gurney. 


There is a notice of William Alabaster,,. 
Latin poet and divine, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
OxFoRD GRADUATE’S question, whether he- 
‘‘was favourably regarded as a poet, of 
distinction by his contemporaries” is: 
answered by Fuller, who in counting him. 
among the ‘ Worthies of Suffolk’ styles him 
‘** A most rare Poet as any our Age or Nation 
hath produced.’ Perhaps Alabaster is best 
remembered at the present day as the author: 
of the epigram beginning: ‘Bella inter 
geminos plusquam civilia fratres,’ on the- 
two brothers Rainolds, for whose story see 
11 8. vi. 131. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 

ROBERT TROTMAN : EpiTapu (12 S. vi. 66). 
—The affray in which Robert Trotman was: 
‘* murdered’? was doubtless one of the- 
numerous encounters between smugglers and 
revenue officers which “‘ constitute almost all 
that is known of Bournemouth ”’ before its 
foundation in 1811 by Mr. Tregonwell. The 
seacoast between Christchurch and Poole,. 
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where the boundary line between Hampshire 
and Dorset comes down to the sea, offered by 
its fringe of chines a favourable opportunity 
for the smuggling of contraband goods :— 

‘** All classes contributed to its support. The 
farmers lent their teams and labourers, and the 
gentry openly connived at the practice and dealt 
with the smugglers.” 

At Heron Court, now the seat of the Earl of 
Malmesbury, the squire sat at dinner with 
his back to the window, that he might not see 
the waggons loaded with the kegs of brandy 
drive past the house. See Mate and Riddle’s 
‘Bournemouth,’ chap. ii. 

Joun R. Macratu. 


A MS. copy of the above epitaph, which I 
have in my possession, supplies one of the 
facts relating to Trotman’s death as to which 
Mr. PaGE inquires. Between the locus in 
quo (Poole) and the date occur the words: 
“in an affray with the coast guard.” The 
deceased was evidently a smuggler, engaged 
in “running” a contraband cargo of tea, 
when he met his death at the hands of the 
Preventive Service. J. S. Upat. 


UNANNOTATED MARRIAGES AT WeEst- 
MINSTER (12 S. vi. 65).—It is true that the 
study of genealogy has made great progress 
since 1875, when Col. Chester printed the 
‘Registers of Westminster Abbey.’ May I 
make the practical suggestion that ‘ N. & Q.’ 
should be supplied with the rest of the list 
of the unannotated twenty-nine marriages ? 
I am pretty sure that something can be said 
about them. GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


2. “Matthew Gafford and Martha Bart- 
let.”—If the name Gafford ever existed, 
which we doubt, it was indeed a very rare 
surname. <A collection of several million 
references to surnames occurring in the 
national records contains no Gafford. We 
suggest that this bridegroom was a Gosford 
and that his Christian name was Richard, 
not Matthew. On the very same day, 
Nov. 26, 1656, Richard Gosford is recorded 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, as marrying 
Martha Bartlett. Genealogy abounds in 
coincidences, still it is difficult to credit that 
two Martha Bartletts were married at West- 
minster on the same day, one at the Abbey 
to Matthew Gafford and the other at 
St. Margaret’s to Richard Gosford. Col. 
Chester’s preface refers to the confusion 
between these two registers. We find we 
have numerous references to the name 
Gosford in our collection. There was a 
carpenter of this surname living at Richmond, 
Surrey, 1689-1701 (see Public Record Office, 





C.9,474/65, and the printed parish registers- 
of Richmond). 

3. “John Lyon and Elizabeth Paul.”— 
The bride is probably the Elizabeth, daughter- 
of Henry Pawle, who was bay tized at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, April 3, 1636.. 

4, The date is 1669, not 1696 as printed 
in the query. Brernau & BERNAU. 

20 Charleville Road, W.14. 


“Carnouic” (12 8. vi. 12).—If being 
“adopted by the Church” means incor- 
porated in the historic Creeds, it was not 
until the fifth century that the term was so 
crystallized in the West. The title “ Holy 
Church ” sufficed for the earliest Christians ; 
but the word was frequently used, subse- 
quent to Ignatius, by Tertullian and other 
writers to distinguish, primarily, the Church 
Universal from its local parts. In Eastern 
creeds the use of the term occurs as early as: 
A.D. 326 (vide Swete, ‘Holy Catholic: 
Church ’). C. J. ToTTENHAM. 

Diocesan Church House, Liverpool. 


Westcott in ‘The Bible in the Church” 
says that the term “ Catholic” first occurs: 
in the letter of Ignatius to the Church at 
Smyrna. Ignatius died in 107 or 116. 
Polycarp (d. 166 or 169) is the next authority 
who applies the term to the Churches- 
throughout the world. ; 

St. Cyril warned his people that if they 
sojourned in any city it was not sufficient. 
for them to inquire for the church or the- 
Lord’s house, for Marcionists, Manichees, and 
all sorts of heretics, professed to be of the 
Church and called their places of assembly 
the house of the Lord, but they ought to- 
ask: ‘Where is the Catholic Church ?” 
For this is the peculiar name of “ the Holy 
Body, the mother of us all, the spouse of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” M. A. 


In the course of a long and instructive 
article on this word in the ‘Catholic En- 
cyclopedia,’ iii. 449-52, Fr. H. Thurston, 
S.J., says that the combination ) KaboArkp 
éxxAnota “is found for the first time in the 
letter of St. Ignatius to the Smyrnaeans. 


written about the year 110.” 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT.. 


’ 


The origin of the word “Catholic” is: 
traced in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ many 
references and quotations being given. The- 
earliest meaning of the word was “ universal, 
and in this sense it occurs in the Greek- 
classics, e.g., in Aristotle and Polybius ; and’ 
it was freely used by the earlier Christian 
writers in what may be called its primitive 
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‘and non-ecclesiastical sense. The more 
technical use of the term, as “ Catholic 
‘Church,’ occurs more than once in the 
‘Muratorian Fragment’ (circa 180), where, 
for example, it is said of certain heretical 
writings that they ‘‘ cannot be received in 
the Catholic Church.”’ A little later Clement 
of Alexandria speaks very clearly. “ We 
say,” he declares, “ that both in substance 
and in seeming, both in origin and in develop- 
ment, the primitive and Catholic Church is 
the only one, agreeing as it does in the unity 
of one faith.”’ From this and other passages 
which might be quoted, the technical use 
seems to have been clearly established by the 
beginning of the third century. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BLAKISTON, THE REGICIDE (12 S. v. 291; 
vi. 19).—Attention may be called to an 
article upon the Blakistone family contained 
in The Maryland Historical Magazine for 
1907, vol. ii., pp. 54 and 172, in which it is 
shown that Blakiston’s descendants came to 
Maryland and are a prominent family there 
-down to the present time. 

BERNARD C. STEINER. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore City. 


FINKLE STREET (12 S. v. 69, 109, 279; 
vi.-25).—As seventy years have elapsed since 
the first query ‘“‘as to the derivation and 
meaning of the word Finkle, or Finkel, as 
applied to the name of a street,’ was asked 
by W. M. at 1S. i. 384; the following brief 
résumé of the correspondence relating 
thereto may be of interest to readers who 
have not access to the early series of 
*N. & Q.’ 

In the query six north country towns were 
mentioned as having streets so named. A 
suggestion followed (p. 419) that finkle 
means “fennel,” whilst another corre- 
spondent pointed out (p. 477) ‘‘ that the 
Danish word vincle applied to an angle or 
corner, is perhaps a more satisfactory deriva- 
tion than feniculum,’” and added the 
interesting comment: ‘‘ It is in towns where 
there are traces of Danish occupation that a 
Finkle Street is found; and some of those 
streets are winding or angular.”’ 

From 1850 to 1881 the question remained 
dormant, being revived by Anon. (6 S. 
iv. 166). who found it difficult to understand 
*‘how the plant fennel should give name to a 
village ; and harder still to account for its 
union with the name street in more instances 
than one.”” CANON VENABLES writes (6 S. 
vi. 476): ‘‘ There is little doubt that, as Mr. 
R. Ferguson suggested in his ‘ Northmen in 
«Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ it is derived 





‘from the Scandinavian vinkel, a corner,” 
|adding: ‘‘ Fennel is surely too common a 


plant to have given a distinctive name to so 
many streets.’ Pror. WALTER W. SKEAT, 
commenting on a suggestion ‘“‘to derive 
Finkel from the Norse vinkel, an elbow,” 
writes (6 §S. viii. 522): ‘“‘Why Norse ? 
Vinkel is Danish and Swedish, and means 
‘an angle, a corner.’ ”’ 

A recrudescence of the query occurs at 
12 S. v. 69, by J. T. F., who desires “ any 
explanation of a supposed derivation of 
Finkle from a word meaning a bend or elbow, 
or similar deviation from a straight line.” 
At 12 S. v. 279 Mrs. Fawcerr supplies a 
list ‘“‘of seven north country towns having 
streets so designated, all these streets being 
crooked or having corners in them,” adding : 
‘* The word comes from the Danish vinkel or 
vinkle, an angle or corner.” 

Now the street-name Finkle is doubtless 
one of considerable antiquity and has been 
transformed by later usage. An instance of 
such possible transformation is supplied in 
Winkle Street, not far from ‘ Canute’s”’ 
Palace in Southampton, which possibly dates 
back to the Danish occupation. The Rev. 
Sylvester Davies, in his history of the town, 
writes :— 

‘“*The sea washed the town walls on each 
of the quay ; and the only way from the land 
on the east, was through Godhouse Gate and 
Winkle Street, with its bend northward. The 
original entrance to Winkle Street from the High 
Street was by a narrow passage. the mouth of 
which opened a little due east of the Water Gate ; 
thus the street or alley very much followed the 
bend of the wall.” 

Pror. SKEAT says that the Scandinavian 
v was formerly w, and corresponds to E. w, 
not to f. JOHN L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor. 


side 
side 


Finkle Street in St. Bees may have been 
called Fennel Street by a conjectural 
‘‘emendation.””> Within my recollection 
Wrengate in Wakefield has been converted 
into Warrengate, as if named from the Earls 
of Warren. oo DEAE 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


HamItTon (8. S. xii. 507; 12 8. v. 289, 
327).—A few dates may prove of interest to 
our French-Canadian friends. Hector Theo- 
philus Cramaké (sic) became captain in the 
15th Foot Mar. 12, 1754, and was its senior 
captain when it was stationed in America in 
1761, but retired Mar. 22 or May 4, 1761. 
Francis Le Maistre was made lieutenant in 
the newly-raised 98th Foot Oct. 28, 1760; 
lieutenant 7th Royal Fuzileers July 18, 1766 ; 
also adjutant thereof Oct. 8, 1767 (? till 
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‘Sept. 5, 1776); captain in the army (? in 
same regiment), May 6, 1776; captain 8th 
Foot Nov. 5, 1776; senior captain thereof, 
when he left, Aug. 8, 1788; stationed in 
‘Canada in 1784. A — Hamilton died at 
Antigua 1761 (London Mag.). One Henry 
Hamilton was serving in America in 1763 ; 
-appointed lieutenant 15th Foot Sept. 2, 
1756 ; captain thereof Oct. 30, 1762, till he 
left the army about 1775. A younger Henry 
Hamilton became ensign 17th Foot Sept. 9, 
1777; lieutenant Sept. 18, 1780; captain 
-July 27, 1785; senior captain in 1795, till 
succeeded June 23, 1796; brevet-major 
May 6, 1795. W. R. WIAs. 


Mary CLARKE OF NEw York: VASSALL 
(12 8. v. 236, 278).—Sir Gilbert Affleck, 2nd 
bart., of Dalham Hall, Suffolk, married at 
‘St. George’s, Hanover Square, July 18, 1796, 
Mary, relict of Richard Vassal, Esq., of 
-Jamaica (who died in 1795), and daughter of 
“Thomas Clarke of New York. He died 
without issue in 1803, and she died in 1835. 

J. W. FAwcett. 


JAMES WHEATLEY, COBBLER (12 8S. v. 267). 
——There is a biography of him in Charles 
Atmore’s ‘Methodist Memorial,’ 1801, 
ypp. 488-491. J. W. Fawcett, 

Consett, co. Durham. 


Curious SuRNAMES (12 S. vi. 68).—Prof. 
Ernest Weekley, in ‘The Romance of 
Names,’ at p. 206 says :— 

* Golightly means much the same as Lightfoot, 
‘nor need we hesitate to regard the John Gotobed 
who lived in Cambridgeshire in 1273 as a notorious 
sluggard compared with whom his neighbour Ser] 
-go-to-kirke was a shining example.”’ : 

In a note he adds :— 

“The name is still found in the same county. 
Undergraduates contemporary with the author 
-occasionally slaked their thirst at a riverside inn 
kept by Bathsheba Gotobed.”’ 


__In his ‘Surnames,’ at. pp 138-9, the 
Professor writes :— 

““In my ‘ Romance of Names’ (p. 126) I have 
“suggested that Handyside, Hendyside, may 
possibly represent M.E. hende side, gracious 
‘custom, but the variant Handasyde suggests a 
possible nickname of attitude, ‘ hand at side,’ for 
:a man fond of standing with arms akimbo; cf. 
Guillelmas Escu-a-Col (Pachnio). The formation 
of Strongitharm is somewhat similar.” 

.At p. 260 he writes :— 

“ Fullalove, Fullilove, is, of course, ‘ full of 
love,’ commoner in the Rolls in the form Plein- 
-damour, which still exists in Dorset as Bland- 
amore.” 

“There are or were recently Fulleyloves in 
Lendon. Joun B, WaInEewRIGHT. 


‘(statue of) 


When I was house-surgeon at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in 1856-57 the names of the dressers 
for the week posted in the out-patients’ room 
one week were Wrench, Grabham, and 
Slaughter; the two former were a little 
ominous for patients who came for tooth 
extraction gratis. About the same time 
there were three undergraduates of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, named Fisher, Flesher, 
and Fowler. In the ‘Selby Coucher-book, 
vol. i., p. 207, is: “Carta Willelmi filii 
Ranulfi Spurneturtoys.” Deke ae 


All three of these names are nicknames and 
are prevalent elsewhere than Manchester. 
Fullolove (full of love) is known in Norfolk, 
and has variants in spelling ; Gotobed is to 
be found in Nottingham and Cambridge ; 
whilst Strongitharm is essentially Cheshire:— 

Cheshire born, Cheshire bred, 

Strong i’ th’ arm, weak i’ th’ yed. 
‘This couplet,” says Harrison, “ may really 
owe its origin to the fact that the name is 
(or was) mostly a Cheshire surname.” All 
three surnames appear in the current London 
Directory. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The name Gotobed occurs at the small 
town of Somersham, Hunts, and in the same 
place many other rare and curious names are 
met with, e.g., Allebone, Bodger, Butteriss, 
Cawceutt, Cluelow, Criswell, Goodchild, Good- 
year, Goodenough, Gowler, Orbell, Patmer, 
Seales, See, Seekins, Setchfield, Skeels, 
Touch, Tweed, Wesson, and Wheaton. 

In the register of baptisms at Bicester, 
Oxon, on Sept. 2, 1677, Edward, son of 
Thomas Rhubark, a stranger, was baptized. 
This name I have never previously heard. 
Does it occur elsewhere ? 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


MeLKarRT’s Statur (12 S. v. 292).—The 
Larousse Dictionary is most unhappy in its 
statement. Pliny expressly says that the 
Hercules before which the 
Carthaginians had yearly offered a human 
victim was held in no honour at Rome and 
was placed in no temple, but stood on the 
ground before the entrance to the “ porticus 
ad nationes ”’ 

‘‘ Inhonorus est nec in templo ullo Hereules ad 
quem Poeni omnibus annis humana sacrifica- 
verant victima, humi stans ante aditum porticus 
ad nationes.’’—' Nat. Hist.,’ xxxvi. 5, [12], 39. 

The Servian commentary on ‘ Mneid,’ 





| viii. 721, says that this colonade was built 
by Augustus and bore the name “ad 
nationes ”’ because he had placed in it figures 
of all nations. In some editions of the 
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‘Natural History’ the words: ‘“ Inhonorus 
est nec in templo ullo”’ were, in defiance of 
the MSS., altered to: ‘In honore est et in 
templo illo,” which made nonsense of the 
latter part of the sentence. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


James (12 S. vi. 39).—William James, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church 1584-96, was 
born at Sandbach, Cheshire, in 1542. 

See Wood’s ‘ Athenze Oxon.,’ ed. Bliss, 
ii. 203; Lansdowne MS. 983, f. 297, 984, 
f. 194 ; ‘ Alumni West.,’ 14 ; Foster’s ‘ Index 
Eccl.’ ; and Wood’s ‘ Fasti,’ i. 196. 

W. GerRALp Harpinec. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


Pirie (12 §S. vi. 11).—Sir John Pirie, 
Ist Bart. (1781-51), and Lord Mayor of 
London in 1841-42, was the eldest son of 
gvhn Pirie of Dunse, Berwickshire. 

H. G. Harrison. 


Sir Witi1amM Octe: Saran STEWKLEY 
Mews or Mewys Famity (12 S. iii. 92, 421; 
iv. 166).—In Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage’ (1741) 
it is stated of Sarah (Stukely), the widow in 
1725 of John Cobb, D.D., that ‘‘ she was 
afterwards m. in 1726, to —— St. John of 
Farley, in Hants, Esq. ; and after his death 
to her third husband, Capt. Francis Town- 
send.” The only contemporary officer in the 
army of that name that I can find is the one 
given in Dalton, viii. 370, 371, as follows :— 

** Fras. Townshend to be Ens. in the Coldstream 

Guards. April 28, 1725; lieutenant and captain 
Aug. 25, 1737; wounded at Fontenoy May 11, 
N.S., 1745, and died the same day.”’ 
I have no doubt that this was the man, and 
that, as ensigns generally joined at 17 or 18 
years of age, he was probably some twenty 
years younger than is wife. Presumably 
he would be son or brother to George 
Townshend, the owner of the lands at 
Donnington, co. Gloucester. 

In the foregoing correspondence I do not 
remember seeing any reference to the 
following man: Sir Peter Mews, M.P. for 
Christchurch 1710 till he died Mar. 19, 1726; 
knighted July 13, 1712; Chancellor of 
Winchester diocese 1698 till death; seated 
at Hinton Admiral, Hants. He matriculated 
from St. John’s College, Oxford, May 31, 
1688, aged 15; B.C.L. All Souls’ College 
1695, as son of John Mews of London, (son of 
Peter Mews, Bishop of Winchester 1684 to 
1706). See Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon.’ and 
Chester’s ‘Westminster Abbey Registers,’ 
p. 44. Samuel Mews, Prebendary of Win- 
chester, died June 19, 1706, wt. 75. 

W. R. WitiraMs. 





Cuan c. 1786: INFORMATION WANTED? 
(12 8. vi. 12)—I should say from Mr. 
Hatron’s description of the conveyance- 
recently presented to the Pump Room at 
Bath that it is in all respects identical with a. 
machine constructed circa 1809 by a. ear- 
penter named John Betcher at Brighton and 
patronized extensively by the Prince of 
Wales and his noble companions. It is: 
very fully described in Mr. John Ackerson: 
Erridge’s ‘ History of Brighton’ and quoted: 
at length by Cuthbert Bede at 3 S. iv. 346 
in connexion with the genesis of the word 
** fly” as a four-wheeled conveyance. These- 
quasi-sedan chairs were called “fly by 
nights.” WILLOUGHBY MAY¥COEeK.. 


JENNER Famity (12 S. v. 149, 245).—Im 
support of my conjecture as to the paternity; 
of Thomas Jenner, D.D., President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, I may say that in. 
his will he mentions his nephew Vincent 
Jenner; the latter administered to his 
father Josiah’s effects, 1750. The President. 
also mentions his niece Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Jordan, who was a sister of Vineent’s.. 
Again, Foster’s ‘ Alumni’ I find has “ Josi’” 
in inverted commas, as if uneertain. The 
list of Josiah and Hester Jenner’s children 
given by me at 12 S. v. 149 probably is 
from Standish, at all events the Vicar of 
Standish vouches for the entry as to baptism 
of Thomas Jenner, son of Josiah and Hester,, 
his wife, Dec. 26, 1687. 

R. J. Fynmore.. 


SHIELD OF FLANDERS (12 S. v. 238, 323) —- 
This gyronny coat may be traced best by 
beginning with Papworth, who, on p. 685, 
quotes Sandford’s ‘ Genealogical History of 
the Kings and Queens of England.’ While- 
hardly to be called evidence, it seems. 
Sandford he’ a measure of instillation for 
what he said. What he does say (1707 ed.. 
Stebbing, p. 2) is that on the tomb of Queen 
Elizabeth in Henry VII.’s Chape: at West- 
niinster are certain attributed arms “‘ for the: 
Conqueror impaled with those of Queen Maud 
of Flanders his wife, viz.: Gyronny of 8 or 
and az. an inescutcheon gu.” He adds that: 
these arms are attributed ‘to the foresters: 
and first earls of Flanders ’’—doubtless rather- 
hypothetical personages—‘‘ to the time of 
Robert the Frison,” and for this he gives as 
his authority ‘‘ Olivarius Vredius in Sigilla. 
Com. Flandrie, 6.’ On turning to 
Vredius (Bruges, 1639) it is at once apparent 
that this reference is entirely misleading. 
At the page cited, Vredius says, indeed, that 
Robert Friso used a lion seal (“ leonis typo- 
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impressum "’), but — from his account of | which, though unsigned, was afterwards so 
Friso’s predecessors it is manifest that, when | incorporated in Hamilton’s ‘George Cruik- 


the counts used seals at all, they used King 


Philip’s seal, of which Vredius quotes sundry 
mstances. 

Sandford further says (ibid., p. 16) that 
Wm., Earl of Flanders, son of Robert of 
Normandy, is reported to have borne this 

onny coat ; but again there is no evidence, 
and Sandford himself says further that, as a 
matter of tradition, this coat was abandoned 
by this William when, after slaying a Moslem 
king of Albania, he took his arms. Perhaps 
the fact that this Moslem bore the black lion 
rampant in a gold field is in need of some 
support. Finally Sandford gives a figure 
(ibid., p. 519) of Queen Elizabeth’s tomb 
aforesaid, where this gyronny coat is im- 
paled in the middle shield over the head of 
the queen’s recumbent effigy. 

There thus seems to be no reason whatever 
for dragging in Vredius: what basis there 
might be for the tale about William, Earl of 
Flanders, does not appear; that the coat is 
jim any sense genuine seems highly doubtful. 
I certainly should not have alluded to the 
coat at all if I had first looked up the 
reference to Vredius, although I knew the 
arms were on Queen Elizaheth’s tomb. 

H. I. Haxt. 

9 Neeld Parade, Wembley Hill. 


‘Les armes des anchiens contes de flandres 
fut gyronné dor et d’asur, de dyx piéces, 
&@ Vescu de gueulle parmy....’” —From 
*“L’Anchienne Noblesse de la....Contée de 
flandres,’ written about 1557 by Corneille 
Gailliard, King of Arms of the Emperor 
‘Charles V. Published in 1866 by Jean van 
Malderghem (Brussels, Vanderauwera), to- 
‘gether with, and under the title of, the same 
‘author’s ‘ Blason des Armes.’ 

So far as I know, this is the first occurrence 
of this entirely imaginary coat of arms. 
“The lion of Flanders appears in 1170 on the 
seal of Philip, Count of Flanders, which was, 


‘indeed, for a long time considered the oldest 
| Burn has in his mind. 


seal showing an armorial shield. 
D. L. GALBREATE. 
Baugy sur Clarens. 


Q 


Watter Hamittron, F.R.G.S. (12 8. 
v. 318).—I do not know the particular titles 
in the query, but in “Pro and Con. A 
Journal for Literary Investigation. Edited 
by Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S.,” of which 
no. 4 (the only one I have) appeared Mar. 15, 
1873, is chap. iii. of “‘ An Introduction to the 
History of our Poets Laureate. By the 
“Editor” ; and also an illustrated paper on 
“George Cruikshank, his Life and Works,’ 











shank, Artist and Humorist,’ published in 
pamphlet form in 1878, as to leave no doubt 
as to the authorship of the earlier paper. On 
eb. 28, 1873, Hamilton had read a paper on 
the ‘Life, Works, and Genius of George 
Cruikshank’ before the Society of Literary 
Twaddlers, of which he was secretary, which 
was probably that published a few days or 
weeks after, under a slightly different name 
(Pro and Con, passim). We. Bonen. 


METHOD OF REMEMBERING FicuREs (12 S. 
vi. 39).—Stokes’s mnemonical figure alpha- 
bet was very similar to others which had 
appeared at various times after Winckel- 
mann’s in 1684. It was as follows: 1 was 
represented by ¢ ord; 2 by n; 3 by m; 
4byr;5byl;6byj; sh orzh; 7 by k,q 
or g (hard) ; 8 by forv; 9 by porb; Obys, 
z or € (soft). 

I possess several of his privately issued 
lessons as well as several books published 
by him between 1866 and 1877. In a series 
of articles which I wrote for Pitman’s 
Journal reference will be found in the issues 
of June 22, Aug. 3, 10, and 24, 1918, to 
various features of Stokes’s system. 

ARTHUR BowesEs. 

Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 


My father, T. H. Baker. who died in 1914 
has often told me of his going to the London 
Polytechnic to hear Mr. Stokes’s lecture, 
I think in 1873 ; anyway amongst his books 
I have a small handbook ‘Stokes on 
Memory, 4th edn., 1873 (published by 
Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings) in 
which the whole system is explained at 
length. Frances E. Baker. 

91 Brown Street, Salisbury. 


William Stokes wrote several small books 
on mnemonics. One ‘Memory’ was pub- 
lished by Houlston & Wright, 65 Paternoster 
Row in 1866-67. ‘The Pictorial Multi- 
plication Table’ is the work Masor PetHam 

THos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. ‘ 


No doubt the Mr. Stokes of Masor 
PetuAM Burn’s query is the William 


Stokes who published a volume entitled - 
‘Stokes on Memory,’ my copy of which is 
the ‘ Seventh edition, revised and enlarged, 
with engravings,” dated on its title-page 
1866. He issued also a series of separate 
little pamphlets (enclosed loose in a case 
giving the ‘leading dates,’ with ‘ mne- 
monical key’ to each), on ‘ Battles,’ ‘Roman 
History, ‘Grecian History,’ ‘ Distances 
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and Diameters of the Planets,’ and cibae (Sean. Feb. 23, 1678, and of Gillingham: 


subjects, including ‘ Miscellaneous Dates.’ 
Other works by Mr. Stokes advertised in his 
‘Memory’ volume are: ‘ The Divine Origin 
of Mnemonics,’ ‘The Pictorial Multiplica- 
tion Table,’ ‘The Syllable-ized Pictorial 
Alphabet,’ ‘ Rapid Plan of teaching Reading 
without Spelling,’ ‘The Historical Chrono- 
meter, with Revolving Centre and Selections 
of Important Facts and Dates,’ ‘ The Mne- 
monical Globe—most Remarkable Aid in 
teaching Geography, and a large number 
(36) of separate lectures all connected with 
mnemonics. In the ‘Memory’ volume 
Mr. Stokes says that he ‘‘ was identified with 
the Royal Colosseum from June, 1861, till 
1863.” He is, however, probably best 
known as having for many years lectured 
on mnemonics at the old Regent Street 
Polytechnic. F. J. Hytcou. 
Frankfort Lodge, Park Road, Crouch End, N.S8. 


THe Moores or Mitton Puacre, EGHAM, 
Surrey (12 8. v. 284; vi. 15).—I am much 
indebted to H. C. for correcting the mistakes 
in my note and also for the additional in- 
formation furnished. 

The arms of the family engraved on some 
church plate at Egham are : On a fess between 
three moorcocks as many mullets. 

Alas for my little pedigree! A further search 
shows that the Adrian who died in 1655 
could not have been the son of the Adrian 
who died in 1672, for the latter had only a 
daughter Grizella, aged 6 in 1632. 

Nor can I fit in the Thomas, son of Adrian, 
who matriculated from C.C.C., Oxon, in 1674. 
The writer in the ‘D.N.B.’ is inclined to 
identify him with Sir Thomas Moore the 
playwright, who died in 1735. Apparently 
there was another branch of the family about 
who had a fancy for the name of Adrian. 

On going through the diary again I find a 
note that indicates that they were a Dorset 
family and were seated there, 2 Hen. VI., 
1423. 

The diary bears out the correction by 
H. ©. respecting Chileomb, which is not 
mentioned after 1601. 

FREDERIC TURNER. 





Frome, Somerset. 


‘Tom Jones’ (12 S. v. 268, 303, 327; 
vi. 23).—Although the replies have now 
somewhat diverged from the original ques- 
tion, it may be worth noting that the 
investigations of Mr. J. J. Hammond of 
Salisbury and of Canon Mayo of Gillingham, 
Dorset, establish that John, grandfather of 
Henry Fielding, was successively Prebendary 
of Yatesbury, Oct. 13, 1677, of Beaminster 





Major, Jan. 24, 1682, and that he signed the- 
Subscription Book on _ his collation to. 
Beaminster Prima as Fielding, but on 
coliation to Gillingham Major as Feilding. 

His son Edmund, on the one hand—who, 
by the way, was never possessed of means 
wherewith to be extravagant—always signed 
as Feilding, while his grandson Henry, on 
the other hand, invariably signed as 
Fielding. This is clearly shown by original 
photographs in my possession from deeds 
executed both by father and son. 

J. PAUL DE CasTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


Lewknor Famity (12 S. v. 201 ; vi. 44).— 
In ‘The Family of Moore,’ by the Countess: 
of Drogheda (Dublin, 1906), I find :— 

‘** Walter Moore of Benenden, d. 1504 (will at 

Canterbury), married Alice, dau. of Edward 
Lewknor of Kingston Bewsis, Sussex, Esq., and 
Ellenor his wife, dau. of John Pagenham.”’ 
In the Lewknor pedigree in ‘ Sussex Archo- 
logical Collections,’ iii. 90-102, I find no 
marriage with any Pagenham, and the only 
Moore-Lewknor marriage is Joane, youngest 
sister of the first Edward Lewknor of 
Kingston-Bowey, married Thomas Moore as 
her first husband. Perhaps Mr. WatIne- 
WRIGHT could throw some light on these 
discrepancies. 

Walter Moore’s grandfather was Thomas, 
and he married Agnes Austen. Walter’s 
eldest son was Thomas (will 1519), and the 
name of his wife appears to be unknown. 

A. M. B. Irwin. 

49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 


A. Curtous CuHristiAN EpiraprH (12 §.. 
v. 314).—The Basilla therein mentioned is 
probably St. Basilla of whom nothing is 
known. except the fact of her martyrdom. 
The fourth-century ‘Index XVI. Ccemi- 
teriorum.’ in the Vatican mentions ‘‘ Coemi- 
terium Basille ad 8S. Hermen Via Salaria,” 
while other MSS. of this Index in the 
Biblioteca Chigiana and the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana have ‘‘ Coemiterium Basille ad 
S. Hermetem Via Salaria Vetere.’”’ The 
fourth-century ‘ Depositio Martyrum ’ of the 
Philocalian Calendar has “ X. Kal. Oct. 
Basille, Salaria Vetere, Diocletiano VIIII. et 
Maximiano VIII. Cons.,”’ 7.e., Sept. 22, 304. 

The ‘Martyrologium MHieronymianum,’ 
the date of which has been fixed as not earlier 
than 592 or later than 600, under the date 
June 11 mentions the anniversary of 
St. Basilla at Rome on the Via Salaria. The 
sixth-century ‘Index Oleorum’ at Monza 
also mentions ‘‘Sea Basilla”’ under ‘ Via 
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Salaria Vetus.’ The ‘Itinerarium Melmes- 
buriense’® of the seventh or early eighth 
century mentions St. Vasella as resting near 
the road close to the fourth gate on the Via 
Salaria, which used to be called the Gate of 
St. Silvester. See Miss Ethel Ross Barker’s 
‘Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs’ 
(London, 1913), pp. 98, 106, 118, 215, 338, 
339. it is possible that St. Basilla was 
martyred June 11, 304, and her body secretly 
disposed of, and not formally buried in the 
cemetery of St. Hermes till Sept. 22 in the 
same year. Her relics were by S. Paschal I. 
transferred to the Church of Santa Prassede 
July 20, 818 (Marucchi, ‘ Basiliques et Eglises 
de Rome,’ Paris and Rome, 1902, pp. 325-7); 
but they have, I believe, now disappeared. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The author of ‘Christian Inscriptions,’ 
quoted at this reference, tells me that ‘“‘ the 
expression Somno A#ternali’”’ is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the Christians 
bought up partly prepared gravestones made 
by pagans which began with the conventional 


formule. One also finds ‘‘ D.M.,” 7.e.. ‘* Dis 
Manibus.” With regard to Commando and 
innocentia, branded by me as illiterate 


blunders for Commendo and innocentiam, it 
has been pointed out to me that these were 
usual in late or low Latin, but all the same 
they are specimens of a degenerate Latinity. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


‘ADESTE Fipetes’ (12 S. v. 292, 329; 
vi. 23).—Your correspondent probably 
knows the account of this hymn in Cowan 
and Love’s ‘The Music of the Church 
Hymnary, 1901, p. 5. If he is interested 
in the music, I would refer him to The 
Musical Antiquary, April, 1910, p. 188, which 
may have escaped his notice. 

G. E. P. A. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED— 
(12 S. iv. 304.) 

** Quand Italie sera sans poison,” &c., is quoted 
in ‘Southey’s Commonplace Book,’ 3rd Series, 
at pp. 4, 5, from ‘* Leigh’s Observations, p. 422,” 
in a very slightly different form. 

Presumably the reference is to Edward Leigh’s 
‘Selected and Choice Observations concerning the 
Twelve First Caesars,’ the second edition of which, 
published in London in 1647, had an appendix of 
** Certaine choice French Proverbs ”’ ; but I have 


not verified it. 
(12 S. vi. 68.) 
1. Mr. W. Gurney Benham (‘Cassell’s Book of 
Setations, p. 450), attributed the lines to Mrs. 
. A. M. Stevenson and adds ‘‘Given by Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., as a motto to his picture ‘The 
Reverie,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1895.” 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 











Hotes on Books. 


What Became of the Bones of St. Thomas ? A Con- 
tribution to His Fifteenth Jubilee. By Arthur 
James Mason. (hambridge Cniversity Tress, 
8s.) 

CANON Mason has here brought together all the 
original documents forming the sources of our 
knowledge of the martyrdom of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and the history of his shrine. The 
purpose of the book is to enable the reader to 
draw his own conclusions as to the likelihood of 
the bones, which were discovered some thirty 
years ago in the eastern crypt of the cathedral, 
being those of the murdered Archbishop. 

Two points have to be established as a founda- 
tion for a conclusion: that the body of Becket 
was hidden, and not, as had been supposed, 
burnt ; and that the present condition of the skull! 
discovered in the crypt is compatible with the 
accounts of the wounds which the murderers dealt 
their victim. 

The skull, as is shown by the photograph Canon 
Mason gives us, is badly shattered, and, in 
particular, there is a long and wide wound 
running from the left side of the crown back 
towards the base of the skull. The crown, 
however, is not broken, and this is staggering to 
the advocate of the identification, for, of the five 
men present at the scene of the murder, four 
declare that the crown was cut off. On the other 
hand the description of the head after death, and 
of the manner in which they were able to bandage 
it, and also the mention of a kind of circlet of 
blood round the head, make it very difficult to 
believe that a large portion of the crown of the 
skull itself was shorn away. The accounts differ 
considerably as to the blows dealt, their succession 
and effect. Is it possible that the corona cut off 
was the scalp? Grim’s words seem to suggest 
it : ‘‘ et summitate corons, quam sancti chrismatis 
unctio dicaverat Deo, abrasa....vulneravit in 
capite, eodem ictu preciso brachio hec referentis.”’ 
Summitate abrasa appears hardly to be the natural 
way to describe the cutting through of a skull, 
while the descent of the blow with so much effect 
upon the arm of Grim affords some presumption 
that it had not met with the full resistance for 
which it was calculated. It seems clear that 
St. Thomas fell on his right side. The left side of 
the skull, shown in the photograph, has been 
broken into fragments towards the base. A living 
head lying on the ground, injured as this has been 
with the brains and blood scattered about the 
huge wound, might well—on the left side— 
present the appearance of having the crown 
severed. 

The question of the preservation of St. Thomas’s 
bones presents, we think, greater difficulties. 
What evidence there is is slight ; and, on the whole 
goes in favour of the relics having been burnt. 
The conclusion most plain men will draw from the .- 
materials which Canon Mason has so laboriously 
and ably put together, is that the problem remains 
and will remain insoluble. That itself is by no 
means a conclusion to be despised ; but even if it 
were, the value of this little work would not 
thereby be diminished. The sections on the 
Tomb and the Shrine and on the Destruction of 
the Shrine include all the original descriptive - 
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~motices of these ; and the account of the supposed 
discovery of the bones is enlivened by the 
*inelusion of some excellent contemporary letters 
-of an eye-witness of the discovery, Mrs. Bolton 
.{Miss Agnes Holland). 


Inter Lilia. By A. B. Ramsay. 

University Press, 6s. 6d.) 

WE think Mr. Ramsay would be well content if 

“he could perceive in what mood his present 
reviewer turns from the perusal of these verses to 
say something about them. Says he—with an 
-amusing frankness—in his preface: ‘‘ Hos versi- 
culos....nunc propter horum temporum tenuita- 
tem palam edendos ea spe inductus curavi 
nonnullos Etonenses, si non evolvant, at tamen 
-empturos esse.” 

But if piety may be expected to induce an old 
Etonian to buy this book, and some casual 
impulse in a moment of leisure bring him first 
to open it, the charm of the verses may be trusted 
to arrest him forthwith and compel him to read 

‘ them and return to them. 

Most of them are ia Latin, a few Greek 
examples and some score of English poems being 
added at the end. These last, several of which are 

very good, show plainly—we may say, refreshingly 
—the effect of familiarity with classical models, 
-and of ease in the manipulation of Latin. They 
show it by their firmness, their moderation in the 
use of visual images, and the close correspondence 
“between thought and words; as well as by acertain 
witty ring in their music, which (it is perhaps 
’ hazardous to say it) is hardly to be attained by a 
writer of verse who has not steeped his mind in 
Latin poetry. 
The Latin verses are chiefly on school subjects ; 
‘the best and wittiest of these taking the boy’s 
point of view. ‘Rursus ab integro,’ ‘ Poeta 
nascitur,’ ‘The Good Boy,’ ‘A Letter Home,’ 
«Sixth Form,’ ‘ Nil Desperandum,’ and ‘ The 
‘Captain’s Room ’ art some of those we have most 
~ enjoyed. 
“« Aera, ‘ redi,’ sonuere, ‘redi, Rieardule, consul’ ”’ 
for “Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of London ’”’—a line in ‘ Nil Desperandum ’— 
is perhaps the happiest of several renderings of 
nursery rimes. ‘The Old Woman who Lived in 
a Shoe’ is too much expanded to be witty, and 
- the moral at the end too heavy}; and the famous 
Limerick of the Lady and the Tiger has hardly 
proved to be worth the time it cost. 

The war naturally has inspired several pieces, 
the most original of which is ‘ Shortage of Paper ’ 
—the point thereof being :— 

I nunc, dic puero “ Versus describe trecentos,’’— 

nil agis; in poenam nulia papyrus erit. 
‘Sirmio’ and ‘Christmas Bells’ are pleasing 
examples, taken rather at random, of verses on 
more general subjects. 

For the most part Mr. Ramsay has worked in 
classical metres, but he gives us one or two songs, 
and a pretty set of leonine verses. 

Though reminiscences and adaptations of ancient 
Latin poetry inevitably abound, it is noticeable 
not only how the spirit, the turn of mind of Eton 
and the present day, vividly pervades the book, 
but also how good and ready a vehicle for that 
spirit the Latin proves itself to be. And here we 
have reached a secondary, but most operative, 
cause of the pleasure we have taken in this little 
volume. Why, with such a vehicle in our possession, 


(Cambridge 





and when the world is crying out for an international 
language, do we not revive Latin? It is the com- 
mon possession of Western Europe; its vitality 
is latent, not extinct ; it needs but to be revived 
—a less invidious enterprise than the virtual 
imposing of some one modern language upon 
other nations ; and, being the fount from which 
so great a part of modern speech has taken its 
rise, it offers a wealth of opportunity for the 
development of language, which would be more 
happily exploited if it were not left merely to the 
ingeniousness of the learned. A dead language is 
of no use—be it granted : but Latin is not in an 
sense dead, and Mr. Ramsay’s lively book will, 
we trust, carry a fresh proof of its vitality home 
to many readers. 


St. Pancras—HEAL CoLLection, 


Tue collection of books, MSS., prints, drawings 
water colours and cuttings relating to the Borough 
of St. Pancras, which was bequeathed to the 
borough in 1913 by the late Ambrose Heal, is now 
available for consultation at the St. Pancras 
Public Library, Chester Road, Highgate. Among 
the works of peculiar interest are 2 copy of Thomas 
Nabbs’s ‘Totenham-Court; a pleasant comedy,’ 
first edition, 1639, second edition, 1709, and a copy 
of William Blake’s ‘ Ladies Charity School at 
Highgate, and Silver Drops or Serious Things,’ and 
@ quaint pamphlet entitled ‘The History of Mother 
Shipton,’ with curious old wocdcuts, printed by 
W. Morgan, and published at Lichfield. There ig 
also a complete set of play-bills relating to the 
Queen’s, previously known as the Royal West 
London, Regency, Royal Fitzrov, New, or Totten- 
ham Street Theatre, from 1760 to 1886. To this 
collection the Council have added some of the 
MSS. and drawings of the late Frederick Teague 
Cansick, compiler of the ‘ Epitaphs of Middlesex.’ 





Notices tc Correspondents, 


We request our correspondents to note that the 
arrangement for sending advance copies of 
Replies upon payment of a shilling will be 
discontinued now that ‘Notes and Queries’ 
is once more published weekly. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ””—Adver- 
———- ae Letters to “The Pub- 
ishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square 
London, E.C.4. f ? ’ 3 

CoRRIGENDA. 


THE Rev. Joun Stones. (See ante, p.66.)—The 
Rev. W. F. J. TimBrewt writes: ‘tI erroneously 
stated that the Rev. John Stones was vicar of 
Stoak and rector of Coddington. James Stones, 
vicar of Stoak (1756-1781), was son of John Stones 
the antiquary rector of Coddington (1710-1766) ” 

War_AnD Paper-Suppiy. (See ante, p. 62.)— 
Mr. J. Paun DE Castro writes : ‘‘ A correspondent 
has kindly drawn attention to my erroneous state 
ment that Edmund Gibson became Primate. Dr. 
Gibson in fact died as Bishop of London in 1748, 
although the Archbishopric of Canterbury had 
been offered to him in 1747 on the death of Potter. 
I much regret making this mis-statement, which I 
fear was suggested by the mention of Lambeth.” 





